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READERS RAP 


A1 Green’s Home Discussed 

Dear Editor: 

Regarding your story on A1 
Green (Jet, Nov. 23), I recalled 
the many articles which I have 
read on Mr. Green, the super star, 
and none really tell where he lived 
and how his first single, Back Up 
Train, became a mild hit. Maybe 
A1 Green doesn’t want anyone to 
know that he is from Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and his family still lives 
here. 

A very fine promoter by the 
name of Palmer James of Grand 
Rapids wrote and produced Back 
Up Train for A1 Green, and after 
the release of that recording, 
Green left Grand Rapids where he 
grew up and went to school and 
has only returned twice since then. 

Ann Stilwell 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Editor’s Note: Al Green moved 
to Grand Rapids, Mich., when he 
was nine. He moved to Memphis, 
Tenn., 12 years later and has re- 
mained there since. 

Wept When Jackie Died 

Dear Editor: 

When I read your article on 
Jackie Robinson, I wept. My God, 
the man was so strong. Where he 
found the strength to carry on the 
burden of being the only Black 
in the baseball game, we’ll never 
know. A weaker man would have 
given up after the threats started 
to come in the mail. But then 
Jackie was no ordinary man. He 
was a Black giant. 

Marti Martin 
New York, N. Y. 


Robinson: A Monument 

Dear Editor: 

Thank you for your coverage of 
Jackie Robinson (both life and 
death). It was very heart warm- 
ing. His dedication to the game 
of baseball and his true contribu- 
tions to humanity should always 
be remembered by our race. 

He was another of our great 
guided missiles that could not be 
exploded by man-made devices or 
a freak of nature because of a re- 
fusal to accept life as it is. He was 
truly a monument within himself. 

Larry Phinx 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Black Progress Questioned 

Dear Editor: 

I have been reading Jet maga- 
zine regularly since I moved to 
this small town of Warner Robins, 
Ga., as Black-oriented literature is 
very hard to come by. 

I am very disappointed that 
Blacks are still writing about how 
shocked and offended they feel as 
a result of police brutality and 
denials of civil rights for our peo- 
ple. I am equally annoyed at the 
feeling of “progress” many Blacks 
feel when other Blacks are placed 
in powerless, token positions. 

The situation has been the same 
for centuries in this country. We 
have been in America long enough 
to know that a double standard of 
law and justice for Blacks and 
whites definitely exists. 

Deborah Manley 
Warner Robins, Ga. 

Editor’s Note: Jet wUl consider for 
publication only letters with names and 
addresses. Letters to “Readers Rap” can- 
not be returned or acknowledged and are 
subject to editing. 
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Duvalier Ousts Two 
Cabinet Members 

According to 
diplomatic 
sources, two 
new cabinet 
members took 
office recently 
following Pres- 
ident Jean- 
Claude Duval- 
Jean Duvalier ier’s dismissal 
of Luckner Cambronne in Haiti. 

Cambronne, 39, was relieved of 
his posts as minister of the in- 
terior and minister of defense in 
what was the first cabinet shakeup 
since the 21-year-old president 
took office following the death of 
his father 18 months ago. 

Roger LaFontant was installed 
in Cambronne’s place in both key 
ministries. He is described by 
diplomatic sources as a relatively 
unknown figure who was previ- 
ously consul general in New York. 

Fouriner Fortune took over in 
the Department of Justice suc- 
ceeding Andres Roseau. 

Federal Judge Orders Aid 
Halt To Segregated Schools 

A federal judge recently told the 
Dept, of Health, Education and 
Welfare to cut off federal money 
to school districts still practicing 
racial segregation. 

In a written opinion, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge John H. Pratt 
ruled that efforts made by HEW 
and the department’s Office of 
Civil Rights toward voluntary 
compliance with the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act “have been unsuccess- 
ful in the case of many state and 
local educational agencies which 


NATIONAL REPORT 


Catholics Appoint Second 
Black Bishop In History 

Pope Paul VI recently named 
the Rev. Joseph Lawson Howze as 
auxiliary bishop of the diocese of 
Natchez- Jackson, Miss., making 
him the second Black bishop in 
U. S. history. 

Before Rev. Howze’s appoint- 
ment, the Catholic hierarchy of 
300 bishops had only one Black 
prelate, the Most Rev. Harold R. 
Perry of New Orleans. 

The Mississippi Diocese to 
which Rev. Howze has been ap- 
pointed has 84,000 catholics, 10 
percent of whom are Black. 

Bishop-designate Howze, 49, 
born in Daphne, Ala., graduated 
from Alabama State University in 
1948 and taught biology. He con- 
verted to Catholicism and later 
decided to enter the priesthood. 

Father Howze’s superior, the 
Most Rev. Joseph E. Brunini, said 
that a million Blacks live in Mis- 
sissippi and added that there are 
more Blacks within a 250-mile ra- 
dius of Jackson than in any other 
comparable area in the world. 

“It will bring new courage to 
our apostolate in Mississippi,” 
said Rev. Brunini, “particularly 
among the Black population.” 

continue to receive federal funds 
in violation of the statue.” 

Pratt wrote that HEW’s at- 
tempt at gaining voluntary com- 
pliance has “been unsuccessful or 
(has) met with rejection” by pub- 
lic colleges and universities in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Florida and North Carolina. 
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Two law enforcement officers watch 
as tear gas shells explode on lawn in 
front of Southern University ad- 
ministration building in Baton Rouge. 

Death Is Price 
For Tranquility 
At Southern TJ. 

T o many, it was the inevitable 
result of institutional racism. 
To others, it was the inevitable 
result of the “unthinking mili- 
tancy” born of the institutional 
racisms, of Black people “getting 
out of their place” in a white- 
dominated society. 

To Denver Smith of New Roads, 
La., and to Leonard Douglas 
Brown of Gilbert, La., both 20, the 
cause made little difference. Their 
lives and dreams were shattered 
by buckshot pellets. 

Both Smith and Brown were 
students at Southern University 
in Baton Rouge, La. The campus 


and its sister campus in New Or- 
leans had been the scenes of tense, 
but mostly nonviolent student 
demonstrations for several weeks. 

Who killed Smith and Brown 
has not been established. However, 
there is a strong belief, supported 
by circumstantial evidence, that 
the fatal shot or shots came from 
one or more sheriff’s deputies who 
were called to the Baton Rouge 
campus. 

A generally agreed upon ver- 
sion of what happened on the 
Thursday morning of Nov. 16, 
when Smith and Brown were 
killed, follows: 

Nearly 300 students who had 
been part of a student crowd of 
2,000 persons were standing in 
front of the administration build- 
ing when an estimated 150 armed 
lawmen arrived on the campus. A 
number of the students had gone 
to the building to speak with Dr. 
G. Leon Netterville, president of 
the Southern University system, 
about the arrests of several stu- 
dent leaders who had coordinated 
the protest. 

Netterville, whose resignation 
has been called for by the protest- 
ing students and some faculty 
members on both campuses, left 
his office when the students ar- 
rived. Angered, the students be- 
gan placing “temporarily closed” 
signs around the administration 
building and littered the presi- 
dent’s office. They moved outside 
the building. 

The lawmen gathered in front 
of the building. East Baton Rouge 
Parish Sheriff A1 Amiss, speaking 
from an armored vehicle, issued a 
garbled warning to the students 
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standing in front of the building 
to leave. The students remained. 

Someone threw a smoking can- 
ister — police said it came from 
the students — and the lawmen be- 
gan firing tear gas. The sounds of 
the exploding tear gas shells 
mixed with the screams of the 
fleeing students. It lasted 10 min- 
utes. When the commotion was 
over, Smith and Brown were dead. 

The sheriff’s deputies were 


fice are made in the same size and 
color as regular shotgun shells 
and are fired from shotguns. He 
added that the deputies “were 
scared to death” and “poorly 
trained” for such a confrontation. 

Southern’s Baton Rouge campus 
was closed until after the Thanks- 
giving holidays as a result of the 
incident. 

The real trouble at Southern 
University began in 1880 when 



Bodies of two slain students lay sprawled in pools of blood. Videotapes of the 
shooting indicated that both students were killed by the same shot gun blast. 


armed with the approximate cali- 
ber of weapons (No. 3 buckshot) 
that killed the two students. Lou- 
isiana Gov. Edwin W. Edwards 
said later that he had “no doubt” 
it was a blast of buckshot “mis- 
takenly” fired by a deputy sheriff 
that killed the young men. 

The governor explained that the 
tear gas shells used by the East 
Baton Rouge Parish sheriff’s of- 


the school was established under 
Jim Crow laws by an all-white 
state legislature. Like other state 
institutions established by whites 
“to keep the niggers in their 
place,” the school has nearly al- 
ways been separate from, but 
very seldom equal to the white 
state colleges and universities in 
terms of funding and plant 
facilities. 


iterlal 
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Southern President N etterville. 


But in 1880, many Blacks were 
happy to receive any kind of edu- 
cation, albeit unequal. Also, at that 
time, Black administrators of all- 
Black state schools were chosen 
not so much for their ability to 
further Black higher education 
as they were for their ability to 
“get along” with white politicians 
who controlled the schools. 

Times have changed, and so has 
the caliber of Black college stu- 
dents. 

But, other than the meager 
increase of Blacks (eight in Lou- 
isiana) serving in state legisla- 
tures, what changes have taken 
place in the minds of white politi- 
cians? What changes have Black 
administrators of predominantly- 
Black state colleges undergone? 

Protesting students at South- 
ern University charged that no 
changes have taken place in the 
racial attitudes of the white Lou- 
isiana lawmakers who allocate 
state funds and that, in the case 
of university administrators, few 
changes have taken place. 

So, in October when a young 
psychology instructor who was 


popular among the students re- 
signed, the students seized the 
opportunity to press their griev- 
ances. They charged that the all- 
white Louisiana State Board of 
Education was shortchanging the 
state’s Black colleges, that they 
needed better housing, better class- 
room facilities, stronger academic 
departments, better food and a 
voice in administration affairs. 
They demanded that Dr. Netter- 
ville resign. 

The students on Southern’s 
Baton Rouge campus began a 
class boycott to dramatize their 
demands, at which time Netter- 
ville ordered the campus closed 
for a “cooling-off” period. Several 
days passed. The campus reopened, 
and most of the Baton Rouge stu- 
dents returned to classes. 

But the unrest that began on 
the Baton Rouge campus, populat- 
ed by 9,000 students, spilled onto 
Southern’s New Orleans campus 
and sparked sometimes violent 
demonstrations at Grambling 
(La.) College. There were 25 stu- 
dent arrests at Grambling. 

After the New Orleans crisis 
ended, it was generally felt that 
tensions would subside and that 
all remaining boycotting students 
would return to their classes. The 
feeling was enhanced by several 
reported “understandings” 
reached by students and adminis- 
trators on the Baton Rouge cam- 
pus. Among the “understandings” 
were included amnesty from legal 
action against protesting students 
and an alleged agreement that 
Netterville would not seek another 
two year extension of his term. 

Netterville, 65, is working under 
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a contract that extends his tenure 
until next July, past the normal 
retirement age of 65. He has been 
president of the university sys- 
tem for four years and a major 
power in the operation of the uni- 
versity for more than 20 years. 

Netterville, in his first public 
appearance two days after the 
shootings, reponded to questions 
concerning his resignation saying, 
“the charges were false and irre- 
sponsible.” Asked if he would seek 
an extension of his term, he said, 
“I will make that decision when 
the time comes.” 

The time may be coming soon. 
Although Gov. Edwards has pub- 
licly supported Netterville, he has 
indicated that he would welcome 
Netterville’s resignation next 
summer. The governor, who got 
into office because of a large Black 
vote, said that Netterville is “out 
of touch” with his students and 
much of his faculty. “I’m a white 
man and Dr. Netterville is a Black 
man, but I come closer to under- 
standing those students than he 
does,” Edwards said. 

Other casualties of the Southern 
University disturbances were two 
teachers, George Baker and Joseph 
Johnson, who were dismissed the 
day after the shooting. 

“I was terminated because I had 
acted as an advisor to the dis- 
sident students,” Baker said. Bak- 
er, an assistant professor of en- 
gineering, said the students 
“wanted the university to begin 
dealing with the Black commu- 
nity, but the university did not 
want to.” 

Johnson, a physics teacher, was 
also dismissed because of his in- 


volvement with the students. 

The shooting has come under 
scrutiny by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation at the request of the 
U. S. Dept, of Justice. The inci- 
dent marked the third time since 
1968 that Black collegians in the 
South were killed in Demonstra- 
tions by a predominantly-white 
group of law enforcement officers. 

On Feb. 8, 1968, at South 
Carolina State College, state 
troopers killed three Black stu- 
dents and wounded 28 others dur- 
ing protests against the operation 
of a segregated bowling alley near 
campus. On May 11, 1970, two 
Black youths were killed and 12 
others injured during a police- 
student confrontation at Jackson 
(Miss.) State College. 



This One 



Gov. Edwin Edwards walks through 
Southern campus with armed plain- 
clothes guard. 
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SUPREME LIFE 

MEN of THE MONTH 


Tommie Rush, District 
Manager, Washington #2, 
attended Tougaloo Col- 
lege in Jackson, Miss. He 
entered the Life Insurance 
business in 1951. He was 
employed by Supreme Life 
in February, 1971 and was 
promoted to District Man- 
ager in June, 1972. He and 
wife Johnnie reside in 
Washington, D. C. 


Helen Gordon, Ordinary Consultant, 
Detroit, finished High School and 
College in Alabama. She was em- 
ployed by Supreme Life in April, 
1950 and since that time she has 
served as Debit Manager, Staff Man- 
ager, Special Representative and 
now Ordinary Consultant. 


Curtis Dowtin, Staff Manager, Wash- 
ington #2, attended D. C. Teacher's 
College. He entered the Life In- 
surance business in 1966, became 
Staff Manager with Supreme Life in 
June, 1972. He has completed 
L.U.T.C. Mr. Dowtin is an eligible 
bachelor. 


To be named “Supreme Man of The Month" is a coveted honor 
sought after by all of Supreme Life's representatives. 

Being selected is testimony to dedicated service and sales ability. 

Supreme has sales openings for men and women in Washington, D.C. and the following states: 
Calif., III., Ind., Kan., Ky., Md., Mich., Mo., Ohio, Pa., Tenn., and W. Va. 

Write Kay Irby, CLU, Vice President-Agency Director, 3501 King Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60653. 


SUPREME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

3501 South King Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60653 


TlckepTspe II.8A 

By Simeon Booker, Washington Bureau Chief 
Confidential: The question is whether Delegate Walter Fauntroy (D., 
D. C.), the top Black advisor for Sen. George McGovern (D., S. D.) 
in the campaign, and Democratic National Committee Vice Chairman 
Basil Paterson can line up enough Black support to block the over- 
throw of Jean Westwood at the Dec. 9 meeting in Washington, D. C. 
Southerners and laborites are leading the “Dump Westwood” move- 
ment. Blacks, however, are credited with giving 87 percent of their 
election vote to the Democrats, but southerners, who control many of 
the Capitol Hill committees, are also demanding an abandonment of the 
reform program in the party as a price for their vote. A committee 
fight over Mrs. Westwood could force Blacks and southerners into a 
confrontation. But Black lawmakers have not been vocal — up to this 
point. . . . Admiral Elmo R. Zumwalt’s courageous, one-man effort to 
“right the racial posture” in the Navy is deserving of recognition, 
especially during these times when so many Blacks feel that little can 
be done. Still, the naval officer strangely quiet now — and since his 
promotion — is the first Black admiral, Samuel L. Gravely. In the Air 
Force, Gen. Daniel (Chappie) James has made an input in the race- 
relations area. Gravely, on the other hand, has stayed as far away 
from the troubles as he can. . . . President Nixon’s consultant on Dis- 
trict of Columbia problems is a Black woman lawyer, Sallie Ann Pey- 
ton. She is the coordinator for the District’s problems, a Stanford- 
( Calif.) University-trained lawyer and one who is expected to become 

a major luminary in the next four years. 

* * * 




National Rundown: Veteran diplomat Samuel Adams, Agency for 
International Development administrator for Africa, was named one of 
the $10,000 Rockefeller awardees for distinguished service in govern- 
ment. Six Blacks served as AID representatives in African countries 
supervising the spending of millions of dollars. . . . Assistant Navy 
Secretary James Johnson suf- 
fered the loss of three close 
family members, including a 
son, within a stretch of five 
weeks. This is a reason he has 
not been involved in the latest 
rash of naval discrimination 
cases. . . . Protests mount over 
the police attack on State Sen. 

Waldaba H. Stewart, a New 

Samuel Gravely York City political leader. Daniel James 


u 
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Arriving in Monrovia, Rev. Jackson (c) is met by Liberian Minister of Fi- 
nance Stephen Tolbert and Bank of Liberia head A. Romeo Horton. Rev. Jack- 
son’s party included Liberia’s ambassador to U. S., S. Edward Peal (2nd, l). 


Rev. Jesse Jackson Visits Liberia 
To Discuss Dual Citizenship Plan 


By Charles L. Sanders 
EBONY Managing Editor 

W ith their arms around each 
other’s shoulders, President 
William R. Tolbert Jr. of Li- 
beria and the Rev. Jesse Jackson, 
president of Operation PUSH 
(People United to Save Human- 
ity), walked down one of the 
plush-carpeted halls of this West 
African nation’s Executive Man- 
sion chatting about the discussion 
they had just completed — one that 
promises to usher in an entirely 
new relationship between Libe- 
rians and Black Americans. 

“I have absolutely nothing 
against it, so let’s begin studying 
all the details” had been President 
Tolbert’s enthusiastic response to 
Rev. Jackson’s proposal that U. S. 
Blacks be granted dual citizenship 
with Liberia “so that we can 


identify with a homeland just as 
Jews around the world identify 
with Israel, Irish identify with 
Ireland and Frenchmen think of 
France as their true home al- 
though they may be separated 
from it and living in, say, Brazil.” 
The dual citizenship proposal 
was only one which emerged dur- 
ing five days of morning-to-night 
talks between President Tolbert 
and Rev. Jackson and their key 
advisors. On the Liberian side were 
cabinet ministers holding the 
most important posts in this na- 
tion which was settled more than 
125 years ago by Black freedmen 
disgusted with continued racist 
oppression in the U. S. (Even to- 
day, no white person can become a 
citizen of Liberia. The nation’s 
constitution stipulates that it 
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shall always be a haven for “per- 
sons of Negro origin. . . .”) 

Assisting Rev. Jackson were 
Thomas N. Todd, executive vice 
president of Operation PUSH; 
Thomas P. Lewis, senior vice 
president of Independence Bank 
of Chicago; Celious Henderson, 
president of Chicago’s Marion 
Adult Education and Career Train- 
ing Center, and St. Clair Booker 
of the Operation PUSH staff. 

Hammered out in the series of 
meetings were plans to boost the 
economies of both Liberia and 
Black America by setting in mo- 
tion various special programs to 
bring together people on both sides 
for an unprecedented exchange of 
goods, services and skills. “It’s 
time,” Rev. Jackson told the Libe- 
rians, “for Black Americans to 
move from romance to finance in 
our relationships with Africa; 


from lip service about how much 
we love Africa to ship service that 
will mutually benefit us economi- 
cally. Black Americans are some 30 
million strong and have a gross 
national product in excess of $42 
billion. You Liberians, for ex- 
ample, not only have vast natural 
resources but you are in control of 
your government and can do what- 
ever you please. We in the United 
States can offer you markets for 
any number of things you are 
capable of producing, and working 
together we can become an inter- 
national economic force that peo- 
ple . . . will have to respect.” 
Liberia exports vast amounts of 
iron ore, its rubber plantations 
are among the most productive in 
the world and its mineral re- 
sources include diamonds and gold. 
The country has huge palm oil 
plantations, both rice and tobacco 



At meeting in Executive Mansion, President Tolbert ivory-tipped staff which 
symbolizes presidential power. At left is PUSH Vice President Todd. 




Rev. Jackson taps a rubber tree on 
plantation owned by Liberians. 


production is on the increase, off- 
shore drilling for oil has begun, 
and some 230 types of timber — 
valuable African mahogany, etc. — 
are found in forests covering 
14 million acres. In addition, Li- 
berian factories turn out goods 
ranging from an excellent beer to 
cooking utensils and high grade 
mattresses. And cropping up on 
the menus of a number of res- 
taurants in New York and along 
the East Coast are dishes made 
with Mesurado shrimp, one of 
the prime exports of the Mesu- 
rado Group of Companies (sea 
products, soap, industrial gases, 
animal feeds and medications, 
cold storage facilities, etc.) owned 
by Stephen Tolbert, the Presi- 
dent’s brother, who resigned as 
company chairman to become min- 
ister of finance and one of Presi- 
dent Tolbert’s closest advisors. 

“We’ve been to Chicago and 


we’ve checked on what Jesse Jack- 
son is doing there and all over the 
U. S.,” Stephen Tolbert noted 
during the talks. “We believe in 
him. We believe he has a great 
deal to offer Liberia, and we’re 
going to open whatever doors are 
necessary to get the ball rolling 
between us and our brothers 
across the pond (the Atlantic).” 
President Tolbert himself at- 
tached so much significance to 
possible results of the talks that 
he ordered his minister of infor- 
mation to cable reports of them 
to Liberian embassies around the 
world and to release news dis- 
patches to all international news 
services. “These have not been 
mere discussions,” the President 
said. “They have been a coming 
together, finally, of Black men 
planning our common destinies, 
and we intend to follow through 
on what we’ve talked about.” 

"D EV. Jackson was invited to Li- 
-*■ *' beria as the personal guest of 
President Tolbert, thus he was 
treated as a State visitor. Though 
the President, an extremely 
modest man (he still pastors the 
Zion Praise Baptist Church in his 
home village, Bentol), often leads 
parades and arrives at official 
functions in a Volkswagen, he 
ordered out the presidential limou- 
sines, a Mercedes-Benz Grand 600 
and a Lincoln, and a fleet of Mer- 
cedes-Benz sedans for Rev. Jack- 
son and his party. Assigned to 
Rev. Jackson were members of the 
President’s own Special Security 
Service, and both the apartments 
of the Executive Mansion and the 
Tolberts’ country estate were 
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As Rev. Jackson watches, his wife, 
■Jacqueline, is given a solid gold neck- 
lace by President and Mrs. Tolbert. 


opened to the visiting Black Amer- 
icans for dinners, social affairs 
and “pep talks” with members of a 
committee heading “Rally Time,” 
a nationwide effort to raise $10 
million for a variety of self-help 
development projects. 

In a nation where, nearly 50 
years ago, the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. negotiated a deal 
for a million acres of prime land at 
six cents per acres, and where that 
company still operates the largest 
rubber plantation in the world, 
Rev. Jackson appeared four times 
on radio and television. He talked 
to students at the University of 
Liberia, urging “Liberia for Li- 
berians” and reminding that it is 
“time for Liberians to start con- 
trolling their own resources.” 

The mood of the country un- 
der President Tolbert, who took 
control last year following the 


death of President William V. S. 
Tubman, was noted not only in the 
cheers that students gave such 
revolutionary (for Liberia) talk 
but in laudatory newspaper 
articles in Liberian publications. 

And, said President Tolbert in a 
public speech in which he referred 
to an anti-Jackson report given 
him by a Black American, “We 
were told that we had a ‘revolu- 
tionary’ coming to our country. 
Well, I’ve listened to Rev. Jack- 
son’s ideas, and if they are ‘revolu- 
tionary,’ then we’ve needed them 
here for a long time.” 

Later, in a spontaneous show 
of affection for the 31-year-old 
PUSH leader, the President re- 
moved his expensive gold watch, 
fastened it on the wrist of Rev. 
Jackson and said, “I want my 
brother to have something that 
belonged to me.” 


In show of affection for young Black 
activist, President Tolbert gives his 
wristwatch to Rev. Jackson. 




LAW AND JUSTICE 


Emily Butler Sentenced 
To Life In Murder Case 



C. B. King ice center near 
Atlanta last June, is over. 


An all-white jury found Miss 
Butler guilty after a trial that 
lasted almost six weeks. She was 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 

But attorneys for Miss Butler, 
26, said they will appeal. 

“We have very good grounds for 
an appeal,” Atty. C. B. King of Al- 
bany, Ga., told Jet. “In one of the 
pre-trial motions which challenged 
the constitutionality of the grand 
jury that indicted Miss Butler, it 
was established that of the 1,606 
prospective grand jurors names in 
the box, only about six were Black.” 
According to King, women com- 
prise more than half of the popu- 
lation in DeKalb County (Cham- 
blee, Ga.), where Miss Butler’s 
supervisor was shot to death. 

King termed the verdict “a re- 
curring theme of justice in Amer- 
ica against Blacks and the poor.” 
King said that although the 
jury was “hopelessly deadlocked” 
after deliberating for four hours 
“the court would not declare a mis- 
trial and sent them (the jurors) 
back out for four more hours until 
they reached a decision. . . .” 


Mother Of Seven Children 
Is Jailed For Refusing To 
Testify About Gang Murder 

“I don’t feel like it’s justice at 
all,” said Mrs. Georgia Carradine, 
the mother of six children and a 
four-week-old infant, who faces a 
six-month contempt of court sen- 
tence for refusing to testify about 
a murder she witnessed in May, 
1969. 

Mrs. Carradine, 35, during an 
interview with Jet, said that prior 
to the trial, a member of the Black 
P Stone Nation, a Chicago street 
gang, had visited her. “He told me 
I better not appear in court. He 
didn’t say he’d shoot me or bomb 
my house, but he did say he knew 
I was smart enough to know what 
he meant,” she said. 

The welfare mother, who has 
already spent 17 days in jail as a 
result of her refusal to testify, 
has appealed to federal court to 
have the execution of the jail term 
prevented. 

In refusing to testify, Mrs. Car- 
radine said one of her children 
was beaten by gang members and 
she was threatened by a young 
man wearing a red tarn, the insig- 
nia of the Black P Stone Nation. 

“I live in the middle of the 
slums, down in the slums. Where I 
live, the police don’t even come in 
there even when we call. So how are 
they going to protect me and my 
family when they don’t even come 
up in the building where we live? 

“Where I live, the Blackstone 
Rangers are everywhere.” 

Mrs. Carradine, who is sepa- 
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Mrs. Georgia Carradine, holding her two-week-old daughter (age at time 
picture was taken) Alvinia, is pictured with her children who are honor 
students at school (l-r) Shela, 14; Carmel, 16; Anthony, 13; Derrick, 11; 
Ned, 8. Her oldest son, Gregory, 21, is not shown. 


rated from her husband, said that 
she does not know what will hap- 
pen to her children if she is im- 
prisoned. 

“Justice wants you to help them, 
but they’re not interested in help- 
ing me,” she said. 

Although the four youths who 
beat a man to death with sticks, 
bottles and clubs were found 
guilty without the testimony of 
Mrs. Carradine, an Illinois Su- 
preme Court justice upheld the de- 
cision of the lower court. 

Attorneys for the American 
Civil Liberties Union who are rep- 
resenting Mrs. Carradine filed 
suit requesting that the sentence 
be set aside on the grounds that 
it violated the constitutional rights 
to freedom from cruel and unusual 
punishment. 

The attorneys also maintain 


that Mrs. Carradine was under 
duress when asked to testify and 
that an assistant state’s attorney 
had promised her that she would 
not have to testify at a public trial 
if she described the assailants. 

The suit said that “at no time 
did the court or the state’s at- 
torney seek to make any provision 
which would adequately guarantee 
the safety of the woman or her 
children from physical harm.” 

Disillusioned by her experience 
of attempting to balance the duties 
of a citizen with the duties of a 
single parent, Mrs. Carradine 
said : “I feel I did the right thing 
and I have my six kids and new 
baby to live for. 

“I’d like to know my baby, but 
all the state is concerned with is 
me going to Cook County Jail,” 
she added. 
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Prominent Denver Realty 
Owner Slain By Wife As 
His Teen Daughter Watches 

As his 18- 
yea r - o 1 d 
daughter 
watched, 

Jesse Johnson, 

45, a prominent 
realtor and 
vice president 
of the United 
Mortgage 
Bankers of America, was shot and 
killed at his home by his wife, 
Mary Johnson, 40, according to 
Denver police. 

Police said that Mrs. Johnson, 
the mother of six children who 
range in age from 8 to 19, was 
taken into custody soon after the 
incident when she went to a neigh- 
bor’s house and called the police. 

“She admits everything. She ad- 
mits the shooting,” Sgt. J. C. 
Jones said. 

Johnson was the owner and 
president of Town and Country 
Realty Co. located in Denver. 

Demsey Travis, president and 
owner of Travis Realty Co. of Chi- 
cago and president and chairman 
of the board of United Mortgage 
Bankers of America, told Jet that 
Mrs. Johnson called him just be- 
fore she was arrested and request- 
ed that he come out to Denver to 
“take care of the (Town and Coun- 
try Realty Co.) business. She 
wanted me to come right away.” 

Travis said that Mrs. Johnson 
seemed “calm and cool” during the 


Symptoms Of Rare Disease 
Are ‘Down Right’ Profane 

The disease in French is called 
the Gilles de la Tourette syn- 
drome. Its effects in English are 
called “down right” profane. 

The first incident of the un- 
usual disease which causes its vic- 
tims to jerk, grunt and curse un- 
controllably was discovered in the 
Marquise de Dampierre in the 
19th century. It is said that she 
was so humiliated by the profan- 
ity that she cut herself off from 
social contact for 70 years. 

Dr. Arthur K. Shapiro, profes- 
sor of psychiatry at Cornell Uni- 
versity’s School of Medicine, said 
the Tourette syndrome usually oc- 
curs during childhood. He said 
in about half the victims, the 
symptoms develop into the violent 
outbursts of obscenity that are be- 
yond the patient’s control. 

Dr. Shapiro said that in milder 
cases a patient may be able to 
fight off an attack of “foul speak- 
ing” when it threatens to occur in 
a particularly inappropriate place, 
such as a church. 

To date, the only effective treat- 
ment for the unusual disease is a 
tranquilizer called haloperidol. 


telephone conversation. 

“I knew he (Johnson) was do- 
ing very well,” Travis said of the 
slain realtor. “The man enjoyed 
a national stature. His career 
could have done nothing but go up. 

“I don’t know anybody I have 
enjoyed working with more. It was 
a loss for Denver and the country. 



Jesse Johnson 
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There’s a place for 
you in the New Navy. 



Rose Lewis has made a place for herself in 
the Navy. When she enlisted, she was first 
assigned to a Navy Air Corps unit. But she 
loved to sing. So when the call went out 
for singers to audition for the Navy Band, 
Miss Lewis gave it her best. 

There was never any doubt about her 
talent. And the Navy doesn't like to see good 
talent go to waste. So she was reassigned 
to The Port Authority, a rock segment of the 
Navy Band. 


Like her, we ll help you find your own 
spot in the Navy . . . doing what you do best. 
Woman or man, the Navy's enlisted program 
offers professional career training in over 50 
different skills. Yes, you can be Black and 
Navy too. 

Find your spot by mailing this coupon. Or, 
if you want fast facts, call toll-free: 

800 - 424-8880 

In District of Columbia, call 433-2000 



THE NEW NAVY 

Navy Yard. Building 157-4, Washington. D C. 20390 
Please send information on Navy Programs (or: 

□ High School Students □ College Students 

□ High School Graduates □ College Graduates 


Name 


Age 


Address 


City. 


State Zip 
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Nailer Report Credits Black 
Congressmen For Activities 

By Carolyn K. Erwin 

Blacks, as a group, are the most 
under-represented constituency in 
the U. S. Congress when popula- 
tion figures are taken into account. 
In a recently-published study of 
the 535 members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, con- 
sumer-advocate Ralph Nader not- 
ed that present Black representa- 
tion (which numbers one Black 
senator and 16 Black congress- 
men) in that legislative body is 
nowhere near what it should be. 
“If the numbers reflected the pop- 
ulation, there would be 50 (Black) 
members,” Nader said. 

The truth is, however, that 
years of political and social injus- 
tices against Blacks have effective- 
ly limited the number of Black 
elected officials serving in the 
highest lawmaking body in the 
land to 17. 

As the Nader study points out, 
most of the Black lawmakers 


represent predominantly-Black 
low to middle-income districts 
characterized by high unemploy- 
ment, inadequate housing, high 
crime rates, poor schools and racial 
discrimination. Many of the Black 
legislators represent “newly-creat- 
ed Black districts” which sent a 
Black to Congress for the first 
time. So in terms of seniority, 
Black lawmakers as a group rank 
very low on the scale when com- 
pared with their “seasoned” white 
colleagues. 

Rep. Charles Diggs (D., Mich.) 
is the “senior” Black member of 
the House with 18 years of service 
and potentially the most powerful 
Black on Capitol Hill, according to 
the Nader study. As chairman of 
two key committees, the House 
Foreign Affairs Sub-committee on 
Africa and the District of Colum- 
bia Committee and the only Black 
House member to hold a commit- 
tee chairmanship since the late 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D., 
N. Y.) chaired the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, Diggs 
has both a national and interna- 
tional sphere of influence. 

As the Nader study points out, 



Among Black congressional representatives ivho have served most time in 
the House of Representatives and are most vocal for needs of their con- 
stituencies are (l-r) Diggs, Chisholm, Clay and Hawkins. 



Heps. Dellums (l) and Stokes are two of most visible Blacks in Congress. 
Brooke (2nd, r), the nation’s only Black U. S. senator says he is considering 
bid for Presidency. Fauntroy is a nonvoting delegate in Congress. 


Diggs’ key influence in Congress 
lies in his chairmanship of the 
House District of Columbia Com- 
mittee which will play a key role 
in determining the question of 
“home rule” for the District’s 73 
percent Black population. 

One strategy of Blacks in Con- 
gress, as the Nader study reports, 
is to break with tradition when 
Congress goes against the best in- 
terests of the Black people. As- 
signments to committees are a 
good example of this. Outspoken 
Rep. Shirley Chisholm (D., N. Y.), 
the first Black woman ever to seek 
the Democratic nomination for 
President of the U. S., asked to be 
removed from the House Agricul- 
ture Committee in favor of a seat 
on the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee where she could best serve 
her largely urban constituency. 
Commenting on her appointment 
to the Agriculture Committee, 
Rep. Chisholm quipped, “All the 
gentlemen know about Brooklyn is 
that a tree grew there.” 

Joining Mrs. Chisholm on the 


Education and Labor Committee 
are Reps. William D. Clay (D., 
Mo.) and Augustus Hawkins (D., 
Calif.). Together, they influence 
legislation handled by the commit- 
tee affecting such programs as 
Headstart, Social Security, equal 
employment, food stamps, welfare 
and education. 

Rep. Clay, who the study de- 
scribes as a man whose life has 
been a “series of picket lines, sit- 
ins, blocking doors and tying up 
traffic,” is the civil rights expert 
among Blacks in the House. One of 
his major victories was getting 
Congress to pass his bill which 
gives basic collective bargaining 
rights to more than nine million 
state, county and municipal em- 
ployes. 

More of a behind-the-scenes 
type of Black legislator, Rep. 
“Gus” Hawkins has concentrated 
on attacking the problem of 
unemployment in his Los Angeles 
district which has one of the high- 
est unemployment rates in the 
country. Hawkins co-sponsored 
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Blacks Are Social Advocates Or Legislative Watchdogs 


the 1964 Manpower Training and 
Development Act, creating such 
job-training programs as New Ca- 
reers, Neighborhood Youth Corps 
and Concentrated Employment 
Program. 

Because committees are perhaps 
the single most powerful entity in 
Congress, Black lawmakers seek 
appointments to the most powerful 
and influential ones. 

How these Black lawmakers 
function in a committee is worth 
noting. Depending on the commit- 
tee and its influence, Blacks 
function as either social advocates, 
legislative watchdogs — particular- 
ly over bills affecting Blacks — or 
both. As the first Black member 
of the House Judiciary Committee, 
Rep. John Conyers (D., Mich.) 
helped to block the nomination of 
Judges Clement Haynsworth and 
G. Harrold Carswell to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. Nader cites Con- 
yers’ role as “pivotal” in bringing 
about their defeat, along with the 
efforts of Sen. Edward Brooke 
(R., Mass.) , the only Black Repub- 
lican and U. S. Senator in Con- 
gress. 


In a similar legislative “watch- 
dog” role, Rep. Parren J. Mitchell 
(D., Md.), the first Black member 
of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, oversees matters 
concerning federal housing pro- 
grams and small business enter- 
prises. His position is particularly 
important, since it is a known fact 
that Blacks inhabit some of the 
worst housing in the country. 

At times, the study emphasizes, 
a Black lawmaker may be forced 
to accept a committee assignment 
which has nothing to do with his 
interests or his constituents. 
Nevertheless, many have been able 
to turn “bad” assignments into 
“good” ones. Although Rep. Ralph 
Metcalfe (D., 111.) feels his assign- 
ment to the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee 
does little to aid his Black constit- 
uents on Chicago’s South Side, he 
has managed instead to develop 
expertise in health-care legislation 
which he feels is more relevant to 
his district. It was Metcalfe who 
started the investigation of the 
U. S. Public Health Services 
“syphilis experiment” (The Tus- 



Congressmen serving on important committees include (l-r) Conyers (Judi- 
ciary), Mitchell (Banking and Currency), Metcalfe (Foreign Commerce) 


and Rangel ( Crime 


kegee Study) on Blacks in Tus- 
kegee, Ala. 

For some Black lawmakers, ex- 
perience and exposure have often 
served them better than actually 
getting legislation passed. Two 
cases in point are those of Reps. 
Ronald V. Dellums (D., Calif.) 
and Louis Stokes (D., Ohio). 

Dellums holds the distinction of 
having introduced or co-sponsored 
more legislation during his first 
year in office than any other fresh- 
man congressman. Unfortunately, 
the study indicates, “much of his 
legislative program is so radical 
that there is little chance of ac- 
tion.” 

For Stokes, the experience gain- 
ed from being the first Black to sit 
on the Appropriations Committee 
is, of itself, a full-time responsi- 
bility. As a committee member, 
Stokes has cast key votes against 
defense spending, the Vietnam 
war and using federal or state 
funds to achieve school integration 
in favor of spending more federal 
money for housing, health pro- 
grams and urban renewal projects. 

Crime in the Black community, 
but particularly in his home dis- 
trict of Harlem, is the chief pre- 
occupation of Rep. Charles Rangel 
(D., N. Y.). Rangel, a member of 
the House Select Crime Commit- 
tee, monitors legislation directed 
at reducing the high crime rate. 
Rangel has introduced legislation 
in Congress to stop U. S. aid to 
countries that operate illegal 
smuggling channels for heroin be- 
cause “narcotics is Harlem’s No. 1 
problem.” 

Not as outspoken as the rest of 
their colleagues on national issues, 


Reps. George Collins (D., 111.) and 
Robert N. C. Nix (D., Pa.) depend 
on in-House maneuvering among 
their colleagues to win support for 
legislative programs. As a member 
of the Government Operations and 
Public Works committees, Collins 
deals with the problems of his el- 
derly constituents, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration housing mort- 
gages and federal construction 
sites. Assuming a similar non- 
vocal stance, Nix, fifth-ranking 
Democrat on the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, has con- 
centrated on legislation to in- 
crease the benefits for postal and 
other Civil Service employes. 

Despite their scarce number, 
Black lawmakers in Congress have 
been able to make significant in- 
roads into a legislature that has 
been dominated for almost 200 
years by white conservatives. 
However, as the Nader study sug- 
gests, a lot more could be accom- 
plished if more Blacks sat in the 
seats of Congress. 

Collins (l) has deep concern for el- 
derly voters in his district while Nix 
coyistantly seeks to improve plight of 
Civil Service employes. 



rid 
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HUD Assistant Secretary 
May Accept $100,000 Post 



Samuel Jackson 


Samuel C. 
Jackson Jr., 
the chairman 
of the Republi- 
can Appoint- 
ees Commit- 
tee and one of 
the highest 
ranking Blacks 
in the Nixon 


Administration, shortly will an- 
nounce his resignation from gov- 
ernment service, according to re- 
liable sources. The 43-year-old 
assistant secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development is expect- 
ed to accept a position with a New 
York City law firm with a yearly 
salary in excess of $100,000. 

Insiders say that the Kansas- 
born Jackson, a former NAACP 
counsel, is unlikely to stay with 
the Administration in view of the 
legal offers he has received. For 
the past seven or eight years, 
Jackson has been in government 
service. First, he served as a mem- 
ber of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission and later 
was named to HUD’s second sub- 
Cabinet post. 

Jackson declined to discuss his 
employment situation, but friends 
say he “has made a final decision.” 

Jackson’s departure, along -with 
that of Presidential Assistant 
Robert Brown, will necessitate new 
leadership of the Black GOP ap- 
pointees. There is speculation still 
that President Nixon will name a 
Black to the Cabinet, with names 
varying from Arthur Fletcher to 
Samuel Pierce. 


Jordan Urges Nixon To 
Tackle Racial Backlash 

Vernon E. 

Jordan Jr., ex- 
ecutive direc- 
tor of the Na- 
tional Urban 
League, re- 
cently called on 
President Nix- 
on “to convene 
individual or Vernon Jordan 
collective meetings with Black 
leadership representing all spec- 
trums of community opinion.” 

Jordan told 2,700 guests at the 
Urban League’s annual equal 
opportunity dinner that Nixon 
should take the initiative away 
from the hard-line backlashers in 
racial affairs in much the same 
way that he took the initiative 
from “hard-line anti-Communists” 
by his initiatives to Red China. 

S. Carolina Blacks Mark 
White Defeat With Party 

It was “South Carolina” week- 
end in the nation’s capital. The 
guests were about 47 key cam- 
paign workers from the Dixie 
state’s Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict who turned out the Black 
vote that ousted veteran Rep. 
John L. McMillan (D., S. C.) and 
dethroned him as chairman of the 
House District Committee. 

The slogan was “Johnny Mac 
Ain’t Cornin’ Back” and the man 
who treated Blacks in the nation’s 
capital inhumanly waS routed by a 
41 percent Black vote. For this 
show of strength, Delegate Walter 
Fauntroy (D., D. C.) arranged for 
the key South Carolina workers to 
be guests of capital Blacks. 
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Guess who’s hanging out 

With I W Harper? All the Fly People! 
Cause I.W. won’t let you down. He’s fine, mellow— 
good to have around. Hang out with the finest. 

'p/J— — 

Joe Simon, Spring Recording Artist 

For Fly People, the lighter bourbon is I.W. Harper. 
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Black Firm Gives $1 Million 
To Assist Business Students 


lege business 
curriculums 

George Johnsov most scholar- 
ship selection processes” will be 
aided by a $1 million scholarship 
fund, recently established by the 
Johnson Products Co. of Chicago. 

Announcement of the fund, 
which is now in the form of stocks 
that will be converted to cash over 
the next 10 years, was made by 
George E. Johnson, who gave $1 
million of his shares of the John- 
son Products Co. cosmetics firm of 
which he is president. 

Students qualifying for the 
Johnson business scholarship must 
first be accepted by an accredited 
institution that offers bachelors’ 
or advanced degrees in business. 

Explaining his reasons for 
establishing the fund, Johnson 
said, “I want to encourage minor- 
ity young people to qualify for 
management roles in business and, 
more particularly, I want to create 
opportunities for inner-city youths 
who have the potential for success 
in school and business, but who 
are excluded by most scholarship 
selection processes.” 

Persons applying for grants 
should write Edwin Berry at the 
George Johnson Educational Fund. 


Chisholm’s Chief Aide 
Wins Ohio School Post 

U. S. Rep. 

Shirley Chis- 
holm CD., N. 

Y.) has a win- 
ner in her 25- 
year-old chief 
assistant, 

Thaddeus Gar- 
rett Jr. 

Garrett, in a 
stunning upset, recently was elect- 
ed to the Ohio State Board of 
Education. He defeated white in- 
cumbent Francis W. Spicer, a 
seven-term member of the board, 
by 16,000 votes. 

Garrett thus becomes the 
youngest member and the second 
Black elected to the Ohio State 
Board of Education. 

Although Garrett’s term of of- 
fice on the board of education is 
six years, he will continue serving 
with Rep. Chisholm in Washing- 
ton and will commute to his dis- 
trict in Akron. 

New $110 Million Campus 
Site For D. C. Institute 

The first public college charter- 
ed by Congress for District of Co- 
lumbia residents will get a new 
home. Ground-breaking ceremo- 
nies were held recently for the 
new $110 million campus site for 
Washington Technical Institute. 

The institute, which has an en- 
rollment of more than 3,000 stu- 
dents, is the first public-supported 
vocational-technical college in the 
District. 

Dr. Cleveland L. Dennard is 
president of the institution. 
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Ford Grants $100 Million 
To Black Private Colleges 



Dr. B. F. Payton 


Grants to- 
taling $100 
million, most 
of which will 
be allocated 
over the next 
five years, have 
been awarded 
to 25 Black 
private col- 


leges by the Ford Foundation. 

Half of the amount will be in 
the form of general development 
institutional grants, and half will 
be used for scholarships and fel- 
lowships to be awarded to Black, 
Puerto Rican and American In- 
dian students and faculty mem- 
bers. 

Ford officials said the $100 mil- 
lion program is the foundation’s 
“major effort for minority oppor- 
tunity in higher education.” In the 
past, the foundation’s funding of 
Black colleges included most of 
the nation’s 51 Black private col- 
leges and was directed largely at 
special purposes. The new Ford 
money will be disbursed on the 
theory that more money in fewer 
schools — with the schools allowed 
to use the funds for general pur- 
poses — would have more impact on 
the development of Black private 
schools. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Payton, Ford’s 
director of minority programs in 
higher education, told Jet the de- 
cision to make the grants came 
after “months of intensive ex- 
amination of all of the Black col- 
leges, credited and unaccredited. 
. . . We discovered that there 


were many Black colleges who 
were doing good things.” 

Dr. Payton said 13 of the 
schools selected will receive multi- 
year grants, ranging from $2 mil- 
lion to $5 million each, to be dis- 
tributed over a five-year period. 
The schools receiving the multi- 
year grants are Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee, Ala. ; Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn. ; Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va. ; Bishop 
College in Dallas, Tex. ; St. Augus- 
tine’s College in Raleigh, N. C.; 
Benedict College in Columbia, 
S. C. ; Wilberforce University in 
Wilberforce, Ohio, and six schools 
which constitute the Atlanta Uni- 
versity Center in Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. Payton said an additional 12 
colleges and universities are re- 
ceiving “one-time” general grants 
from Ford to be used in improving 
and developing programs for un- 
dergraduate students. 

The schools receiving the one- 
time grants are Xavier University 
in New Orleans, La., $250,000; 
Lincoln University in Lincoln, Pa., 
and Talladega College in Talla- 
dega, Ala., $200,000 each ; Bethune 
Cookman College in Daytona 
Beach, Fla., $150,000, and Ben- 
nett College in Greensboro, N. C., 
Dillard University in New Or- 
leans, Huston-Tillotson College in 
Austin, Tex., Johnson C. Smith 
University in Charlotte, N. C., 
LeMoyne-Owen College in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Miles College in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Rust College in 
Holly Springs, Miss., and Touga- 
loo College in Tougaloo, Miss., 
$100,000 each. 
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When was the 
last time you got 
promoted? 

It's tough to get ahead when you have to start so far 
behind. No skills. No experience. No jobs to look forward 
to, except the ones anyone can do. 

You can change all that right now. Todays Army has 
over 300 jobs that demand skill and experience. 

And we'll give you the skill and experience to per- 
form them. Training in construction, computers, whatever 
you want to become skilled at, is yours for the asking. 

Unlike most job training courses, you are paid for 
attending ours. Starting at $288 a month. Plus free meals, 
free medical and dental care, and 30 days paid vacation 
a year. 

The promotions will come fast, too. Whether you stay 
in the Army, or go on to a job in civilian life. And after your 
enlistment's up you can still receive up to 36 months 
financial assistance at the college of your choice. 

To start promoting yourself, send the coupon or see 
your Army Representative. TYufayfr Army 

wants to join yon. 


Army Opportunities Date 

Dept 200, Hampton, Va 23369 2 JET 7-12-72-J 

I'd like to know more about job-training and promotion in today's Army. 


Name 

Address- 

City 

State 


-Date of birth- 


-County. 


_Zip_ 


-Phone- 


Education. 


(Please pnnt all information) 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS 



Most Blacks Approve 

Of Mixed Marriages 

Apparently American so- 
ciety is beginning to feel the 
liberalizing effects of the 
1960s. 

According to a recent sur- 
vey by George Gallup of the 
American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion, 58 percent of 
Blacks throughout the U. S. 
approve of marriages be- 
tween Blacks and whites, 
while only 21 percent ex- 
pressed disapproval. The re- 
maining Blacks interviewed 
were undecided. 

The views of the Blacks 
surveyed indicate that their 
view is clearly opposite to 
that of whites surveyed. Six- 
ty percent of the whites in- 
terviewed said that they dis- 
approve of marriage be- 
tween Blacks and whites, 
while 29 percent indicated 
that they have no objections 
to interracial marriage. 

The 29 percent figure for 
approving whites, however, 
is an increase over the 20 
percent who said they ap- 
proved during a survey taken 
in 1968. This increased toler- 
ance, according to Gallup, is 
found in all levels of society 
and in the South as well as 
the North. 

The survey also indicated 
that 62 percent of Blacks ap- 
prove of marriages between 
Jews and non- Jews. 


Court Overrules Ban On 
Liquor Sales To Blacks 

The High Court in Rhodesia re- 
cently overruled a government or- 
der forbidding Africans to drink 
in white areas of the country after 
7 p.m. 

When the new law banning 
drinking by Blacks was announced, 
the government said it was neces- 
sary to curb crimes associated 
with drunkenness. In addition to 
the ban on hard liquor, the govern- 
ment also had decreed that it was 
illegal for an African to be served 
even a glass of milk or a soft drink 
after the curfew hour in Rhode- 
sia’s “European area,” which is 7 
p.m. on weekdays and 1 p.m. on 
Sundays. 

Blacks are not allowed to be 
served drinks at all in white areas 
on Sunday. 

The government, however, made 
curfew exceptions which applied if 
an African went into a hotel that 
had been issued a special multira- 
cial permit. 

At a multiracial establishment, 
a Black may be served a drink if 
he is having a meal at the same 
time, but he is not allowed to drink 
at a bar, or in a lounge, before his 
meal. 

The rules say he must enter the 
hotel and go straight to the restau- 
rant and there must be no linger- 
ing in the lounge for a nightcap. 

One white Rhodesian said, “We 
don’t want the African drinking 
hard liquor. We want him to stick 
to his own traditional drink” — 
African beer, which the Salisbury 
City Council manufactures. 
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N. C. Worker Wins Suit 
To (Jet Back Pay, Benefits 

A Black North Carolina welder 
involved in a job discrimination 
suit will receive back pay and 
other benefits, as the U. S. Su- 
preme Court allowed a lower court 
ruling in the case to stand. 

Marvin W. Brown was doing un- 
skilled labor for the Gaston Coun- 
ty Dyeing Machine Co., earning 90 
cents an hour in 1960. His com- 
pany started a welders training 
program (welders made about 
$1.50 per hour) about that time 
and Brown wanted to enroll. To 
prepare himself, he received a 
welder’s permit after completing 
the requirements but was refused 
admittance to Gaston’s welding 
program. Brown brought suit 
against the company, seeking back 
pay and admittance into the weld- 
ers program. He also filed a class- 
action suit on behalf of all Black 
employes at the company. 

After pressing for the welder’s 
position for 15 months. Brown was 
allowed into the program but did 
not withdraw his suit. 

Attorneys for Brown took the 
case to the Fourth District Court 
of Appeals, which ruled that under 
the 1866 Civil Rights Act, Brown 
and the class of Blacks discrimi- 
nated against could collect dam- 
ages from employers. 

The U. S. Supreme Court let the 
lower court’s ruling stand. The 
ruling paves the way for pursuit 
of other discrimination suits ini- 
tiated before the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act. 


Largest Black Cab Firm 
Builds $160,000 Expansion 

Capital Cab Co., the largest taxi 
firm in Washington, D. C., and 
largest Black-owned cab company 
in the world, broke ground recent- 
ly for a $160,000 addition to its 
headquarters. 

Capital, which opened doors for 
Black cab drivers in the 1930s, is 
a cooperative venture that operates 
more than 1,400 of the approxi- 
mately 9,000 cabs in Washington. 

All of the drivers own their cabs 
and buy a share in the firm. The 
shares, which sold for $35 in 1955, 
now sell for $174 a piece. 

The new, two-story building ad- 
joining the original structure will 
house a paint shop, repair shop, 
a snack bar and recreation room 
for drivers. 

Columbia U. To Hire 504 
Minority-Group Members 

Columbia University has 
pledged to the U. S. Dept, of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
that it will add at least 504 mem- 
bers of minority groups and 384 
women to its teaching and non- 
teaching staff, it was disclosed re- 
cently in New York City. 

Under a new affirmative-action 
program, the university has 
pledged itself to add by 1977 at 
least 11 tenured and 48 nonten- 
ured women to its faculty, as well 
as 11 members of minority 
groups. In addition, Columbia offi- 
cials told the government it will 
add 333 Blacks, 139 Spanish-sur- 
named, 21 Orientals and 325 non- 
academic female employees in the 
same period. 
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Prominent Chicago Civic, 
Charity Worker Dies 

Mrs. Portia Trotter Walker, of- 
fice manager at the Chicago Child 
Care Assn., died recently after be- 
ing stricken with a heart attack 
in her office. 

She had been employed at the 
association for 20 years. Prior to 
that, Mrs. Walker was on the cler- 
ical staff of Spiegel’s (mail order 
house) for 15 years. 

Mrs. Walker, a native of Chica- 
go, was also prominent in civic, 
social and charitable activities in 
the city. 

Survivors include her brother, 
Rev. W. Costello Trotter of Albu- 
querque, N. M., and five sisters, 
Mrs. Allie M. Goldsmith, Mrs. 
Novella Davis, Mrs. Gladys Rush, 
Mrs. Johnnie Iva Poree and Mrs. 
Marva Spaulding. 

Mother Of Former Aide 
In White House Dies 

Mrs. Adele C. Smith Johnson, 
mother of Andrew Hatcher, for- 
mer associate press secretary to 
President John F. Kennedy and 
former director with the New 
Jersey Bureau of Institutions and 
Agencies, died recently following 
a brief illness in Princeton, N. J. 

A native of Princeton, Mrs. 
Johnson received her registered 
nurse’s diploma in 1932 from the 
Lincoln School for Nurses in 
Bronx, N. Y. 

During her professional career, 
Mrs. Johnson served as head 
nurse at the Sea View Hospital in 
Staten Island, N. Y., and super- 
visor of nursing at the Meharry 
Medical College. 



Woman, 117, Succumbs 
In Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Sallie Mclver Mosby, 117, 
who received a birthday card from 
President Richard Nixon last Dec. 
31, died in District of Columbia 
General Hospital recently. 

Born in Cakewalk, Va., Mrs. 
Mosby moved to Washington, 
D. C., in 1970 to live with her two 
daughters. 

Although confined to a wheel- 
chair for the last five years, Mrs. 
Mosby was mentally alert. In 
addition to her two daughters, she 
is survived by two sons, 48 grand- 
children, 146 great grandchildren, 
78 great-great grandchildren, 52 
great-great-great grandchildren 
and 10 great-great-great-great 
grandchildren. 

Former Clothes Designer 
For Met Opera Stars Dies 

Mrs. Bessie L. Dargans, for 
many years a dressmaker and 
clothes designer for stars of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co., died re- 
cently at her home in New York 
City after a long illness. 

Bom in Wilmington, N. C., she 
had lived in New York for more 
than 50 years where she main- 
tained a dressmaking establish- 
ment which employed several 
trained workers. 

She is survived by her husband, 
Charles A., who is a past imperial 
potentate of Shriners in New 
York City. Mrs. Dargans is also 
a sister-in-law of Maxienne Dar- 
gans Fleming, a veteran employe 
of Capitol Hill where she has been 
for more than 20 years. 


Co 
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12 AMERICAN 
PIONEERS 

A CALENDAR Or BLACK ACHIEVEMENT FOR $L00. 

Presenting the 1973 Black Historical Calendar: an 
informative, dramatic record of Black achievement 
throughout American history. 

Each calendar month spotlights in words and full- 
color portrait, the life and heritage of a leading Black 
American. Historians, Sculptors, Rodeo Stars, Inventors 
. . . you’ll discover twelve important pioneers in our 1973 
Black Historical Calendar. 

In addition, every single date on this big 14" by 20" 
calendar contains a pertinent fact concerning Black 
achievement in American history. 

For $1.00 (including postage and handling) this 
unique record can be yours to enjoy and share with friends. 
Informative, useful and beautiful, the 1973 Black Histori- 
cal Calendar is available now. Simply fill out the coupon 
below, and mail it along with a check or money order pay- 
able to Seagram Distillers Company. 

(State liquor laws prohibit this offer to residents of 
Alabama, Georgia, Montana, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Utah, and West Virginia.) 


SEAGRAM'S 1973 
BLACK HISTORICAL CALENDAR 

P.O. Box 36, Dept. JD 
Church Street Station 
New York, New York 10046 

Please send me copies of Seagram’s 1973 Historical Calendar 

at $1.00 each. I enclose check or money order for $ . 

(Sorry, no C.O.D.’s or stamps). 

Name Address 

(Please Print Clearly) 

City 1 State Zip Code 

U.S. Post Office will not deliver Calendars if Zip Code is omitted! 
Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 


Copy righte d materia l J 












GERRI MAJOR'S 


SOCIETY WORLD 

COCKTAIL CHIT CHAT: Latest interest of the jet set is the I- 
Ching (Book Of Changes). I-Ching, now on sale in America, originated 
in ancient China. It is a philosophy, not a system of fortune telling, 
and is written by Tatsundo Hayashi of Japan after a year’s research. 
The author is a friend of New Yorker Carol (Mrs. Fred) Weaver. 
. . . According to Camden, N. J.’s Dorothy Parker, a schoolmarm, 
there is a Dr. Self, a Black woman veternarian in her community. No 
first name used. . . . Due to a bout with pneumonia at Syndenham 
Hospital, New Yorker Corinne Statum Baker missed hosting her 13th 
annual block party for West 115th Street children. She also is a mem- 
ber of the Inter-Council for the Aging and is noted for her “Life Be- 
gins At 80” programs. . . . Charles Etta Morrisey of Kerkland, N. M., 
recently garnered her third “Woman of the Year” award, this time 
from the Altrusa Club of Albuquerque, N. M. . . . Dr. William H. 
Foster and his wife, the former M. Eleanor Booth of Washington, 
D. C., are home with happy memories after a six-week trip abroad 
traveling via the SS France and the Eurail in Europe to Oslo, Norway, 
to visit their daughter Gloria, who is married to Col. Arne G. Heisholt. 
Dr. Foster has been practicing dentistry in Washington, D. C., for 51 
years. They were named “Personalities of the Month” at the Plymouth 
Congregational United Church of Christ. 

* * 


H Sweet Happiness: Newlyweds 
Patricia Connor Singleton and 
John Ginon Vinzant partake of 
their wedding cake following their 
marriage at the Trinity Episcopal 
Church in Chicago. The groom, 
the son of Roger Vinzant of Vin- 
zant’s Catering Service, is an em- 
ploye of the Ford Motor Co. and 
the bride is an employe with an 
urban renewal program in Chi- 
cago. 




EBONY FASHION FAIR 

Presents 


A c Way to 


Look 


Las Vegas, Nevada 

Flamingo Hotel 

San Bernardino, California 

Convention & Exhibit Hall Center 


San Diego, California 

U.S. Grant Hotel 

Los Angeles, California 

Hollywood Paladium 

Lompoc, California 

Civic Auditorium 

Bakersfield, California 

Civic Auditorium 

Fresno, California 

Hilton Hotel 


December 7th 

8:00 p.m. 

December 8th 

8:00 p.m. 

December 9th 

8:00 p.m. 

December 10th 

3:00 p.m. & 8:00 p.m. 

December 12th 

8:00 p.m. 

December 13th 

8:00 p.m. 

December 14th 

8:00 p.m. 

December 16th 

8:00 p.m. 


San Francisco, California 

Masonic Memorial Temple 


Sacramento, California December 17th 

Hiram Johnson Sr. High School 5:00 p.m. 


A traveling fashion show featuring 
exciting creations from world- 
famous designers sponsored by 
civic and social organizations for 
the benefit of charity. 


Coming to the following cities soon! 


Ticket prices include a one year subscription 
to EBONY or six months to JET. 


15th Annual 


Marquetta 



TRAVELOGUE: Gladys P. Ford, Westchester County, N. Y., public 
health nursing supervisor, joined ‘her friends, the George Warnicks 
and Josephine Hackney of New York City on the Carla C. for a 
Caribbean cruise. The group visited Curacao, La Guaira and Caracas, 
Venezuela; Trindad, Martinique, St. Thomas and San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Gladys returned to her home in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to rest up 
from the sightseeing, shopping and busy shipboard life. . . . Myrtle 
Manigault, public schoolteacher in Camden, N. J., still dreams of her 
extended vacation which started in Japan and made the rounds in 
Asia. When using American Airlines, try to fly Sandra Kroehler. She 
enhances any trip, anywhere. . . . New Yorker and noted caterist 
Effie Perry had a never-to-be forgotten cruise to Nassau on the Oceanic. 
She was duffed “Senorita” and “Best Dressed” and received two pro- 
posals of marriage. . . . Post carding: the John B. Davises and daugh- 
ter Pamela of Chicago from Spain, where they spent most of the time 
in Torremolinos as the guest of Emilio Garcia; the Sterling Clarkstons 
and children from the Pocomont in the Pocono Mountains, Bushkill, Pa. 

* * * 

H Launch Drive: Tossing an “Endless Summer” cocktail party, spon- 
sored by American Airlines in the Los Angeles home of Mrs. Louise 
Beal, members of the Lullaby Guild launch their ticket sales drive early 
for the Ebony Fashion Fair showing at the Hollywood Paladium, Dec. 
10. Popping the cork is Mrs. Vivian Graham, chairman of ticket sales, 
as (1-r) Mrs. Helene Brookins, chairman of the Lullaby Guild; Mrs. 
Juanita Dudley, Ebony Fashion Fair chairman, and Mrs. Ann Cole- 
man, president of the guild, wait with glasses. 
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IN CLEVELAND, OHIO: That 

attractive twosome, Atty. and Mrs. 
John H. (Joy) Bustamante, are 
awaiting the expected December 
arrival of their fifth child to join 
their handsome brood, consisting 
of Michael Juan, Dartmouth Uni- 
versity freshman and French ex- 
change student, Kamala, Sonali 
and Andre. . . . Dr. and Mrs. 
Roger (Evelyn) Bryant (he is a 
pianist in his town trio) are look- 
ing for lullaby lyrics for their first 
heir or heiress while passing time 
at their 15th-floor apartment over- 
looking Lake Erie. . . . Atlanta’s 
John L. Cole of the Atlanta Tran- 
sit System and former Equal Op- 
portunities Commission officer for 
Cleveland is still not replaced 
since his September appointment 
in Georgia. Long to be remem- 
bered is his farewell party hosted 
by Fleet Slaughter, popular 
Cleveland restaurateur who en- 
tertained 400 of Cole’s friends. 
On hand were the Community 
Relations Board’s Earl William, 
Purchasing Agent Cyril Weath- 
ers, Cole’s assistant, Curt Laney, 
the Port of Control’s Hilda Payne, 
Urban League President Atty. 
Stanford S. Smith, Urban League 
Vice President James Campbell, 
Deputy Director Anita L. Polk, 
Cleveland Press’ Tom Jones, Law 
Director Richard Hollington, 
Call and Post Publisher William 
O. Walker, Cleveland Trust Vice 
President Bertram Gardner, and 
Lloyd O. Brown justice of the 
Ohio Supreme Court with his life- 
long friend, Fred Crosby, presi- 
dent of the Crosby Furniture 
Store. 



Ex-feminine sprayer... 
new Norforms user. 


She switched to Norforms®— 
because they work where most 
feminine odor starts— internally. 
Just insert! Norforms quickly 
stop odor up to 10 full hours. 
No mess, no fuss, no hexachloro- 
phene. Easy to use daily... any- 
time, anywhere. 



SPECIAL OFFER: Box of six 
Norforms and informational book- 
let for just 50 <f and this coupon. 
Send to Box J-211, Norwich, New 
York 13815 


Name. 

Street- 


City- 


-State— Zip. 


•P 


Don’t forget your zip code. 

Allow 4 weeks for delivery. 

Offer expires Dec. 31, 1973. 

i® NORWICH PRODUCTS/division 
of Morton-Norwicli Products, Inc. 
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Words of the Week 

Clarence Mitchell, Washington, D. C., bureau director for the 
National Assn, for the Advancement of Colored People, on President 
Nixon’s civil rights stand: “We ( Blacks ) have the power in Congress 
to stop the President if he wants to retreat on civil rights. We are not 
operating from a position of weakness. We have the votes to defeat 
a constitutional amendment against school busing in Congress. I per- 
sonally feel if the President is ready to have relations with China, he 
ought to have relations with Black people here.” 

Rev. Albert B. Cleage Jr., pastor of the Shrine of the Black Madonna 
in Detroit, Mich., on the traditional Black church: “The traditional 
Black church represents slave Christianity and has as the bulk of its 
members old people waiting to die.” 

Ivan Dixon, actor-writer-director-producer, on Black and white cul- 
tural differences : “There are actual cultural differences between Black 
and white because of the separation of our cultures. I’m not saying 
one is better than the other. But we won’t demonstrate those differ- 
ences until they are exposed in movies or television by the Black man.” 

Denise Nicholas, actress and co-star of television’s Room 222, on mar- 
riage: “Sure, I need a pat on the butt twice a day from a man who’ll 
consistently tell me I’m the greatest. But honestly, it isn’t a life-or- 
death matter anymore. People are turning their backs on the old con- 
ventional notions about marriage.” 

Nina Simone, singer, on the “tightrope” she walks between art and 
politics in her singing: “I ivish that it had not been necessary to be- 
come socially and politically oriented. 1 don’t want to be Jesus Christ. 
I don’t know beans about politics — 7 mean technically. But I had to 
choose this way. My people were in trouble.” 



Clarence Mitchell 



Denise Nicholas 



A. B. Cleage Jr. 



Nina Simone 
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H A S-t-r-e-t-c-h Girdle: Realizing that it is just a bit too small, shop 
clerk Magdalene Dunn laughs at the “snug” possibility that the under- 
garment just might fit. More than 70,000 girdles were donated anony- 
mously to Morgan Memorial’s Goodwill Thrift Shop in Boston, Mass. 
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Micronite filter. 


© l dullard 197? 


Mild, smooth taste. 

For all the right reasons. 



America’s quality cigarette 
King Sue or Deluxe 100’s. 


17 *9 “raC 1.1 THCOMW; 

! 20 fug. "at/' 13 ®g. nicotine 
* agerene, fTC Report Apr. 72. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined That 
Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


Copyrighted material 




Dancing, sewing ■' 
and swimminfl^y^ 
some of the things " 
that keep Jacqulyn 
Neely on the go. 
From Los Angeles, 
Miss Neely is an 
Ebony Fashion 
Fair Model and an 
American Airlines 
stewardess. **** 


G. Marshall ^ilson 



Wide World 

H The Guitar Man: Strumming his new guitar, blind Rev. N. L. Wil- 
liams of Tallahassee, Fla., checks the tuning while he sits on his front 
porch. The $100 instrument was paid for by a woman of Ohio, who read 
of the blind preacher who sings gospels on the sidewalks of Tallahassee. 
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Wide World 


H Duke And The Un-Deer? ? ? : Jamming it up at a dinner-dance for 
the developers of Seven Up at the National Soft Drink Assn, conven- 
tion in Chicago, bandleader Duke Ellington, 76, and the Un-Deer (re- 
member Seven Up, The Un Cola) stage a jig before a huge crowd. 
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□ ( *PeopI& □ 


* Peggy Pinn, a noted New York 
authority on minority-training 
programs, has been named direc- 
tor of film training at Howard 
University in Washington, D. C. 

* David T. Mason, former head 
of the Maryland Board of Paroles, 
has been appointed the first Black 
in the state cabinet as secretary 
of the State Dept, of Employment 
of Social Services. 

William W. Stephens, former 
sales representative for Gold Star 
Liquors in Clinton, N. J., has been 
appointed marketing supervisor 
for Hiram Walker Inc. of Detroit, 
Mich. 

Kathleen E. Garrison, a former 
military order clerk for Proctor 
and Gamble, has been promoted 
to order and traffic assistant in 
the company’s Cincinnati office. 

■0 Dr. Thomas J. Ritter, ex- 
ecutive director of the Opportu- 
nities Industrialization Center 
Inc. in Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of 
the Pennsylvania Industrial De- 
velopment Authority. 

* H. Patrick Swygert, chief ad- 
ministrative assistant to Rep. 
Charles Rangel (D., N. Y.), has 
been named an assistant professor 
of law at the Temple University 
School of Law in Philadelphia. 

O Ms. Paulette Jones, assistant 
director of social services for 
Grady Memorial Hospital in At- 
lanta, Ga., has been named acting 
director of the department. 


* William G. Ashworth, former 
newspaper and magazine reporter, 
has been named an account ex- 
ecutive of Seymour & Lundy As- 
sociates Inc. of Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Johnnie Brown, a member 
of the board of directors of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) YWCA, has been 
named president of the city’s 
YWCA. 

Byron Beverly, a former coun- 
selor at Joliet (111.) Junior Col- 
lege, has been appointed Black 
studies administrator at Triton 
College in River Grove, 111. 

# Wilton J. Picou Jr., a former 
assistant manager of Bakers Shoe 
Store in Baton Rouge, La., has 
been promoted field auditor of 
Edison Brothers Stores Inc. in 
New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. Bess Stephens, a former 
teacher at Father Ryan High 
School in Nashville, Tenn., has 
been appointed director of field 
services for the Metropolitan 
Nashville Education Assn. 

O James L. Crump, a former ad- 
ministrative assistant in the office 
of the chairman of the board of 
IBM, has been appointed manager 
of IBM’s Chicago metropolitan 
office. 

O Willie S. Harris Jr., an insur- 
ance consultant for Sidrow-Leder- 
er Associates Inc. in New York 
City, has been appointed assistant 
vice president of the firm. 
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FOXY 


^•You 

‘Dare?! 


With The New "FOXTAIL" 
From STAR-GLOW 

Only $6.95 




The most versatile of all hair 
pieces ! Delightfully Feathery ! ! ! 
So Flexible ... you can 
Bend or Twist into Cones, 

Puffs, and Tails. Order one or 
more ... and Create Your 
Own Thing. 

Washable- Priced Just Right! Hill 


Mail Your Order Today— Immediate Shipment 

r 

I STAR-GLOW— Box #4982, Chicago, Illinois 60680 J-l 

J Please send me Foxtail(s) @ $6.95 each. 

I Check color: (available in 25 colors) 

I Jet Black □ Oark Brown □ Light Brown □ 

• Off Black □ Med. Brown □ Other 

' Note: For close match please enclose hair sample 

I □ I enclose my money order for $ in full payment. STAR GLOW will pay postag 

| □ Send C.O.D. $2.00 deposit required. I will pay balance to the postman, plus postage. 

| Name 

j (please print) 

| Street or Route — — — — 

I City State Zip 
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WEEKLY ALMANAC 



uyyj! B0MB SCARE. The de- 
fendant facing the 
Springfield, Mo., U. S. Magistrate 
Court Judge Thomas Dwyer, on a 
bomb charge, decided only one 
thing was missing from the 
austere court scene — a gavel on 
the judge’s desk. The defendant, 
wishing to make his contribution 
to the law process, presented the 
judge with a rough hand-hewn 
gavel. The judge, however, in- 
sisted on performing his duties 
gavel-less — “I’m afraid if I hit it, 
it might explode,” he explained. 

HHii N0 FUSS - The chase 

was on, as 25 police cars 
sped through Manhattan, N. Y., at 
90-mph chasing a driver they said 
was under the influence of LSD, 
and who police allege was respon- 
sible for wrecking seven cars, in- 
juring seven policemen and a 
pedestrian. Raymond Casals, 
hauled from his car after it had 
been stopped at a police road 
block, had only one thing to say, 
according to reports: “What’s all 
the fuss about?” 

|j||jyj| HERE KITTY. It was a 
narrow escape for Mrs. 
Rose Cottee of Cricklade, England, 
as she fled from two over-sized kit- 
tens. When Mrs. Cottee opened the 
back door for her cat Marmalade, 
it wasn’t her little furry pet who 
greeted her, but a pair of lions in- 
stead. “I pointed my finger at them 
and said ‘Sit!’ It was a daft thing 
to say.” As the two circus escapees 
chased her, she fled on her bicycle. 


SEX DILEMMA. For 47 

~~~ years, Harry Frost of 
Formby, England, thought he was 
a male. However, his birth certifi- 
cate states otherwise and his sex 
is recorded as female. The certifi- 
cate, needed to join the pension 
plan at his office, cannot be altered 
until testimony is received from 
someone who witnessed his birth. 
Frost’s dilemma continues for the 
doctor who brought him into the 
world and his relatives who were 
around are all dead. 

FIRE DRILL. Walter 

Watts, manager of the 
Kargmen check cashing office of 
New York, sat diligently working 
when a short, fat man walked into 
the firm and informed him his car 
was on fire. Watts ran to the car, 
only to find a small flame. Relieved, 
he returned to his office, going to 
wash his hands, and discovered a 
hole in the washroom ceiling — an 
entrance for robbers ? Upon check- 
ing the safe, his fear was realized 
and $27,000 was missing. 

mMM BAD LUCK blues. 

~ ~ ~ 4:00 a.m. : Man enters 
Pueblo, Colo., motel and asks for 
room. 4:03 a.m.: Clerk Jane Par- 
rish informs him there are no 
rooms available. 4:05 a.m.: Man 
informs her what he really wants 
is money. 4:07 a.m.: Mrs. Parrish 
explains she will not have any 
money until 7:00 a.m. 4:10 a.m.: 
The would-be robber, in despair, 
tells Mrs. Parrish, “That’s the 
way my luck has been running.” 
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'Order your 1973 Jet Calendar NowP> 

JET Calendar 820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60605 


Please send me . 
payment of $ 


. JET Pin-up Calendars. I enclose I 


(cost, $1.50 each). 


12 

Gorgeous 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

(Please Print) 



CITY 

STATF 

7IP 







Girls in 
Living 


Color 
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McAshan Sets 13 
Ga. Tech Marks 

Georgia 
Tech’s first 
Black quarter- 
back, Eddie 
McAshan 
(mick-shan) , 
recently set 
three more 
school records, 
raising his 
total number of individual marks 
to 13. Now a senior, McAshan 
(Jet cover, Oct. 10, 1970) survived 
the expected local uneasiness 
toward his position at the outset 
of his collegiate career to establish 
himself as the Atlanta school’s 
best signal caller ever. 

By hitting on 12 of 22 passes 
for 154 yards in Tech’s 30-7 win 
over Navy, McAshan became the 
record holder for the most passing 
yards (1,763) and most passes at- 
tempted (241). 

The 21-year-old quarterback 
from Gainesville, Fla., also tied the 
record for the most completions in 
a season (125, which averages out 
better than a 50 percent accuracy) 
in the Navy game. 

McAshan holds other records 
for the most passes tried in a 
career (698), most completed 
passes during a career (360) , most 
yards passed in a game (371), 
most total yards (passing and 
running) in a season (4,262), 
most touchdowns in a game (5) 
and most touchdown passes in a 
season (32). 


Most Valuable Player Says 
He ‘Feels More Like Human’ 

f F i n a 1 1 y , 
after nine ma- 
jor league 
baseball sea- 
sons, superstar 
Dick Allen is 
able to smile. 
Although he 
has proven to 
Dick Allen be one of the 
game’s most consistent hitters, 
Allen first had to undergo severe 
abuse from Philadelphia Phillies 
fans at the beginning of his career 
and then was misunderstood by 
the management of the St. Louis 
Cardinals and the Los Angeles 
Dodgers. 

It has not been easy being Dick 
Allen as the press often accused 
him of being a carouser, a heavy 
race horse bettor and a trouble- 
maker in general. 

However, since winning the 
American League’s Most Valuable 
Player award by hitting .308, be- 
ing tops in home runs with 37 and 
runs batted in with 113 his first 
year the AL and with the Chi- 
cago White Sox, Allen said, “I 
guess I feel more like a human be- 
ing now. I used to stay hidden 
after I left the park. I’d rarely 
eat in a restaurant. But I don’t 
hide out any more. I am more out- 
going now. And I guess I owe a lot 
of that to the Chicago fans. 

“I struck out and they (the fans) 
still gave me a standing ovation. If 
they love you that much, you have 
to love them.” But Allen added, 
“I haven’t done enough here. I 
didn’t make us a winner.” 



Eddie McAshan 
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Foster hits the deck after being on 
the receiving end of a left hook 
thrown by Ali during scheduled 12- 
round bout for the North American 
Heavyweight title in Nevada. 

‘I Don’t Think He Can Beat 
Frazier,’ Foster Says Of Ali 

After Muhammad Ali’s left 
hooks and devastating combina- 
tion punches floored Bob Foster 
seven times before a snapping 
right floored him for good in the 
eighth round of the scheduled 
12-round North American Heavy- 
weight title bout, the light heavy- 
weight champion said, “I don’t 
think he (Ali) can beat Frazier.” 
Before that, Foster said, “I don’t 
think he can punch like Joe 
Frazier.” 

Frazier, the world heavyweight 
boxing champion, knocked out 
Foster in the second round of their 
match two years ago in Detroit. 
But Ali had a harder time putting 
the 180-pound Foster out. 


“He gave me trouble all the 
way,” confessed Ali. “I didn’t 
know he could hit that hard.” 

Foster, fighting gut-tough as he 
yielded 40 pounds to his foe, 
caused a half-dollar sized bruise 
under Ali’s left eye and sliced a 
half-inch cut alongside the eye. 

“He cut me and that’s some- 
thing no heavyweight ever did,” 
said a surprised Ali who added, 
“No light heavyweight will ever 
beat him.” 

Originally Ali predicted he 
would knock Foster out in the 
eighth round but just before the 
fight he changed it to the fifth. 
Although Foster went down four 
times in round five, he never went 
completely out. 

For his night’s work in State- 
line, Nev., Foster earned $125,000, 
his biggest paycheck to date, 
while Ali pocketed $250,000. Ali’s 
trainer, Chris Dundee, announced 
that the former champion boxer 
will stage exhibition bouts in 
Santo Domingo and Guam. 

Gridders Suspend 
Themselves; Accused 
Of Stealing 2 Desks 

Two Black football players at 
the University of Oregon have 
suspended themselves from the 
team after they were arraigned 
on first-degree burglary charges in 
the campus town of Eugene, Ore. 

Le Francis Arnold, starting of- 
fensive tackle from Compton, 
Calif., and Keith Davis, a 227- 
pound, six-foot, four-inch defen- 
sive end from Los Angeles, were 
recently charged with taking two 
desks valued at $50 each from a 
Eugene housing complex. 
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Harlem’s Apollo Near 
Sale To Black Group 

The Apollo Theater in Harlem, 
long a showcase for Black talent, 
may soon find its way into Black 
hands. 

Reportedly, there has been pres- 
sure on the operators, Frank 
Schiffman and his son, Bobby, and 
another partner, Leo Bracker, to 
sell the venerable theater. The 
present owners are white, but all 
the executives are Black. 

Bobby Schiffman told Jet that 
discussion on the proposed sale of 
the Apollo had been going on for 
several months with Clarence B. 
Jones, the 40-year-old publisher 
of The Amsterdam News. 

Schiffman said that the present 
owners are willing to sell, but 
only to Blacks, in keeping with the 
character of the community from 
which the theater gets the bulk 
of its patronage. 

Hollywood Yields: Blacks 
View Movies In Advance 

In recent weeks, the movie in- 
dustry has been faced with pro- 
tests from Black organizations 
and leaders who demand that 
Blacks be allowed to view films be- 
fore they are released. 

Last week, representatives of 
the Assn, of Motion Picture and 
Television Producers and several 
major studios, including United 
Artists, MGM and Columbia, 
agreed to permit Blacks to attend 
studio screenings so they could 
see what was coming up — and 
voice their objections in advance, 
before a film is distributed. 

The studio representatives also 
agreed to meet with the Coalition 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Motown Establishes Gordy 
Archives At Michigan U. 

"Until now, 
no one else 
cared about 
saving any of 
our material, 
and we now 
find things 
listed in our 
catalogs which 
are not to be 
found in our own files. We are try- 
ing to retire these by making 
copies from other sources. It is 
good to know that from now on 
everything will be saved proper- 
ly.” 

With these words, Esther Gordy 
Edwards, sister of Berry Gordy 
Jr., founder of the Motown Record 
Corp., presented the Gordy Mo- 
town Recorded Collections to East- 
ern Michigan University (Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich.), where the recorded 
sounds will be housed in the li- 
brary. 

Mrs. Edwards said that all fu- 
ture releases by Motown will auto- 
matically be added to the Gordy 
collection at the school. 

Mrs. Edwards explained that 
Eastern Michigan was chosen be- 
cause the institution has a mu- 
seum of recorded sound collections 
and “we all enjoyed being there 
when Berry was honored by the 
presentation of the Doctor of Mu- 
sic degree” at the 1971 winter 
commencement. 

Against Blaxploitation later this 
month to discuss the redistribu- 
tion of studio advertising funds. 
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Barbara McNair wrestles with pho- 
tographers outside courtroom after 
hearing on drugs charge. 


WHAT DOPE ARREST 
IS DOING TO CAREER 
OF BARBARA McNAIR 

By William Earl Berry 


I n the world of show business, it 
is often said that any publicity 
is good publicity, the idea be- 
hind this being that keeping one’s 
name in the public mind will keep 
one’s name in the bright lights. 

Thus, from this notion of deep 
and widespread notoriety was born 
the Hollywood gimmick called the 
“publicity stunt.” Marriages have 
been consummated, adulteries have 
been committed and some persons 
been accused of tossing women out 
of buildings ... to gain a line of 
type in gossip sheets or columns, 
and bookings in Las Vegas. 

But for every rule, there is an 
exception, the philosophers keep 
reminding us. There is one case 
where publicity is more of a curse 
than a blessing. No one can with- 
stand the evil glance which is cast 
upon an entertainer whose name 
is associated in any way with 
drugs or drug addiction. 

* * * 

Qinger Barbara McNair sank 
^ deep into the cushion before 
her mirror in the softly-lit dress- 
ing room at the Playboy Club in 
McAfee, N. J., early Oct. 17. Elec- 
tricity was in the very air, and 
beyond her door the sound of 
laughter and clinking champagne 
glasses filled the air. 

“Five minutes, Miss McNair,” 
someone called out through the 
door. “Five minutes before show- 
time.” 

“Thank you,” she answered and 
patted her cheek with a light touch 
of powder. For some time now, she 
had been trying to calm the lines 
of fatigue that were acting ugly 
on her face. The spotlight always 
showed so much, especially fa- 
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tigue. Well, it was too late now. 
She had to concentrate on the tiny 
butterflies in her stomach, not the 
lines in her face. 

“Three minutes, Miss McNair,” 
the voice called out again. 

Quickly, she placed her lipstick 
and eyebrow pencil back in their 
case. The little brown package, 
which had just recently been de- 
livered by a messenger and signed 
by her, was quite small and, in ap- 
pearance, harmless. (She said she 
had no idea who sent the package, 
did not know what it contained, 
did not expect it and signed for it 
only because it was addressed to 
her.) 

But unknown to her, it was 
Pandora’s box, filled with all of its 
airy demons and evil spirits, wait- 
ing to be released to haunt her. 

“Miss McNair,” a voice said 
from behind her. It was a flat 
voice, metallic and threatening. 

She turned and saw the two 
white men standing inside her 
door. She sat startled, her body 
frozen. 

“Miss McNair,” the other white 
man repeated, equally as threaten- 
ing. “Miss Barbara McNair?” 

“Yes, I’m Barbara McNair.” 

“You’re under arrest for pos- 
session of narcotics. Come with 
us. Now.” 

* * * 

“T don’t think I’ll ever be the 
same again. It’s like a bad 
dream. I just wonder when it is 
gonna end,” Miss McNair la- 
mented, referring to her arrest 
and the arrest of her husband, 
Richard Manzie, 32, on charges of 
possession of half an ounce of 
heroin. 



Miss McNair dances in scene from 
movie, Stilleto. 



Miss McNair and husband Rich 
Manzie slice cake after wedding last 


summer. 
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Miss McNair Stands To Lose $520,000 From Cancellations 


“Emotionally, it has shattered 
me,” the singer-actress continued. 

Actually, a drug arrest would 
probably place emotional strain on 
anyone. But for a well-known en- 
tertainer, whose life is the stuff 
which makes good gossip, a drug 
arrest can be damaging in more 
ways than one. 

According to sources close to 
Miss McNair, she stands to lose 


spokesman for the singer, who 
asked to remain unidentified, told 
Jet. “People have taken the pre- 
rogative of prejudging Miss Mc- 
Nair. They’ve canceled shows 
without knowing the outcome of 
the case.” 

According to Milton Deutsch, 
Miss McNair’s personal manager, 
complaints have been filed with the 
guild which protects entertainers 



A versatile performer, Miss McNair is shown with TV star Gary Moore (l) 
actor Ralph Bellamy (c) and Howard Keel (r) in the stage play No Strings, 


at least $520,000 a year if other 
club owners and sponsors of tele- 
vision shows follow the path of 
the many organizations that can- 
celed the singer’s engagements 
after the arrest. 

“We really can’t tell how much 
damage this thing (the arrest) 
has done. Most buyers who want 
to buy her are hesitant,” one 


who are canceled from clubs or 
jobs without due reason. 

Miss McNair said that the per- 
sons who canceled her engage- 
ments apparently “didn’t want 
their names connected with some- 
thing bad.” 

But Miss McNair admitted that 
“this whole thing” has had a “dev- 
astating effect on my career.” She 
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said that the Playboy Club can- 
celed the remainder of her en- 
gagement there. (Other reported 
cancellations include Disney 
World, the Elmwood Casino in 
Windsor, Ontario, and also a tele- 
vision special.) 

Moreover, Miss McNair revealed 
that after her arrest one television 
special that was three-fourths fin- 
ished was canceled. “They paid off 
rather than have their names men- 
tioned.” 

Miss McNair, who reportedly 
receives an established minimum 
of $10,000 for weekly engage- 
ments and an even larger fee for 
appearances in major cities, said, 
“The jobs just haven’t stopped 
stopping.” 

Initially, attorneys for Miss 
McNair claimed that her arrest 
was a “frameup.” One attorney 
said that government agents know- 
ingly arrested her on the drug 
charge without probable cause. 

“It was delivered by U. S. 
agents who urged her to sign it,” 
Atty. Marvin Mitchelson of Los 
Angeles said, “She never touched 
it, opened it or had it in her pos- 
session. . . .” 

Mitchelson, who since has been 
fired and replaced by Chicago Atty. 
Thomas J. Maloney, had said he 
would even file a false arrest suit 
against the federal government. 

But Maloney told Jet that the 
arrest “wasn’t a frameup.” He 
termed it as “an unfortunate 
series of circumstances that some- 
one cut into.” 

Meanwhile, Miss McNair, who 
said that she “hardly drinks,” em- 


phasized that she does not take 
drugs. 

“I do not use narcotics of any 
kind. I’ve never taken drugs, 
never had the need for them. With 
my kind of life, you can’t func- 
tion if you take drugs. 

“I’ve known kids who were 
about to experiment with drugs 



Healthy singer eats carrots and fresh 
vegetables to retain youthful beauty. 


and I tell ’em, ‘Don’t do it.’ ” 
Nevertheless, if convicted, Miss 
McNair and her husband face 
one year in jail and a $5,000 
fine each. (Reliable sources told 
Jet that Miss McNair has not seen 
the contents of the package which 
allegedly contained heroin with a 
street value of about $250.) 
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People Are Talking About 

^ That witty Christmas present that the nation’s top female singing 
group, The Supremes, intends to give comedian Flip Wilson. He 
does not know it, but the trio (Mary Wilson, Jean Terrell and Lynda 
Laurence) ordered a dozen wigs from their “Supreme Collection” 
to be used by Wilson’s popular Geraldine character. But one 
Geraldine fan warned, “The Supremes better indicate that the gift 
is coming from women, unless they want to make Killer jealous and 
upset.” 

Aretha Franklin whose contract with Atlantic Records is reportedly 
running out. The word is that the Soul Queen will renew with Atlan- 
tic if there is $6 million involved, but executives at her old label, Co- 
lumbia, apparently want Miss Franklin to return to the tune of about 
$5 million. Meanwhile, the Soul Queen is busy as a bee decorating her 
new house on New York’s East Side which she reportedly bought 
recently for $500,000. 

All those movie offers that have come Diana Ross’ way after her 
* smashing performance as Billie Holiday. Folks in the know claim 
that there is talk about Miss Ross and Elizabeth Taylor getting to- 
gether to do a thing called Black And White which would be filmed 
in Paris. Also, Ray Stark, who produced the movie Funny Girl star- 
ring Barbra Streisand, wants Miss Ross to star in No Strings, play- 
ing the part created on stage by Diahann Carroll. 

Gordon Parks Sr. and Jr. and all that money they are making from 
films they have directed. Parks Sr., who directed the Shaft films, 
has been riding around Los Angeles in his gold Rolls Royce auto- 
mobile while Parks Jr. is arranging to buy a San Fernando ranch 
large enough to contain his and his father’s quarter horses. Parks Jr. 
directed the movie Super Fly. 


Singer Lou Rawls who is doing a lot more than singing these days. 
Rawls has moved in on the ever-expanding clothing business and 
opened his own store, Jerico’s, on the West Coast. But Rawls is not 
saying what other ventures he has up his cuffs. 

The new, fully-equipped $75,000 screening room in the Beverly Hills, 
Calif., mansion of Altovise and Sammy Davis. (Hope they got a guar- 
antee, though.) Only a few weeks ago, Davis was seen cruising down 
Sunset Blvd. in a rent-a-car; his Duesenberg, his Rolls Royce, his 
Maserati and -his Mercedes, all $108,000 worth, were simultaneously 
in the shop for repairs. — William E. Berry 
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The happy 

Gordon’s. 


To a vodka drinker, happiness is 
smoothness. Smooth mixing. 

Smooth tasting. And smooth going down. 


Vodka 


Gordon’s is the vodka 
with the Patent on 
smoothness. 


That’s why Gordon’s is the Happy Vodka. 
So make it Gordon’s. And make it happy. 
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Final Material Released 
On Singer Otis Redding 

Otis Redding of the Bar- 
Kays group. 

According to Mrs. Zelma Red- 
ding, the singer’s widow, an album 
recently has been released which 
contains the last songs that Red- 
ding recorded. 

Mrs. Redding told Jet that two 
singles, My Girl and White Christ- 
mas, will be pulled from the al- 
bum, The Best Of Otis Redding. 

Eubie Blake, 89, Plays 
Rag At Lincoln Center 

Eubie Blake, who will be 90 
years old next February, has been 
playing rag, jazz, boogie, bop and 
swing music for almost 80 years, 
capturing one accolade after an- 
other. 

Recently, the entertainer added 
yet another prize to his monu- 
mental career. He scheduled a per- 
formance for the first time in his 
career at New York’s prestigious 
Lincoln Center. 

Blake, who first appeared in 
New York in 1902 as a buck 
dancer in the musical In Old 
Kentucky, achieved success as both 
a performer and composer of 
musicals, including the Broadway 
hit Shuffle Along in 1921 which he 
co-authored with Josephine Baker 


Black TV Show ‘Like It Is’ 
To Produce Fewer Shows 

Since the turmoil of the 1960s 
and the time when Blacks became 
cognizant of the law which states 
that they, too, own a share of the 
airwaves, major networks have 
become more cautious of their vul- 
nerability to license challenges. 

But while seeking to give Black 
viewers their due, station execu- 
tives still exercise a capricious 
penchant for shifting and reduc- 
ing Black-produced shows on 
commercial television, and the ex- 
periences felt by Like It Is, an 
ABC television affiliate-produced 
show in New York, provide a 
prime example of the kind of tag 
game stations play with Blacks. 

Like It Is, now going into its 
fifth year, has produced upwards 
of 40 shows a year, but effective 
next year, the schedule will be re- 
duced to 26 taped shows and 11 
reruns. Although budgetary rea- 
sons are given for the proposed 
cutback, Like It Is producer Rich- 
ard Watkins pointed out that he 
has been unsuccessful in meeting 
with station executives to have 
the planned action fully explained. 

Besides his budget problems 
with station executives, Watkins 
is embroiled in a battle over Black 
control of the show’s editorial con- 
tent and arrangement of a time 
slot which would maximize the 
number of persons viewing the 
program. 

and Florence Mills. 

Less than six weeks ago, Blake 
was one of 30 Black musicians 
who received the Duke Ellington 
Medal from Yale University. 
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GET ON THE 


'GET ON THE 
GOOD FOOT' 

HOTTEST ALBUM 
IIS THE WORLD! 

W ith the hottest 
hit single 

1 GOTA BAG 
OF MY OWN” 

( Can also be bought 
as a 45 hit single ) 

The only album where 
every song is a record hit! 

"GETONTHE 
GOOD FOOT” 


W atch for new hit song by 

JAMES BROWN and 
LYN COLLINS 


“WHAT MY BABY 
NEEDS NOW 
IS A LITTLE 
MORE LOVING" 


Distributed by 


poiydor 


A JAMES BROWN PRODUCTION 
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NEW YORK BEAT 


When Billy Eckstine arrived at London’s Talk of the Town nightclub 
to star at its cabaret show, a man thrust a pen and paper in his hand. 
Mr. B was delighted to sign what he thought was just an autograph. 
Only afterwards did he realize that his “fan” was an agent of the Inland 
Revenue (the tax office) and what he had signed was a writ for a tax 
arrears claimed for appearances he had made in England five years ago. 
“I thought it was the Mounties who always get their man,” lamented 
Eckstine, “but they’ve got nothing on these boys.” . . . Stax Records 
sneak-previewed their film documentary of the WATTSTAX Festival 
which starred Isaac Hayes, The Staple Singers, among others, and 
they have a sure box-office winner. . . . Lori Chapman, a service ex- 
ecutive with Bonwit Teller, has been upped to assistant to Phillip 
Austin in that store’s 721 Club. One of her first chores will be plan- 
ning personal appearances of Bobby Short on the first two days of 
the club’s opening to benefit the Hospital for Special Surgery. . . . 
Lensman Ronnie Brathwaite has collaborated with Guinea’s Presi- 
dent Sekou Toure on a soon-to-be-released book entitled, The Role Of 
Women In The Revolution, put out by the Black Standard Publishing 
Co. . . . Chuck Davis, who has his own dance company, received raves 
for his recent performance with the Joan Miller Company at Video 
Exchange. . . . The late Nat King Cole’s daughter, Natalie, has been 
busy breaking in a nightclub act in small rooms and says she is now 
ready for the big time. . . . Pima Indian Chief Russell Moore, a trom- 
bonist with the late Louis (Satchmo) Armstrong, is now tooting for 
Lester Lanin. . . . Now that more Blacks are checking out the once 
predominantly-white sport of skiing, Bertie Smith, a young Black 
professional skier, recently bought the Ski Club of America to fur- 
ther hip young Blacks to that scene. . . . Baltimore’s lovely model 
Tamara Dobson beat out four other beauties to capture the lead role 
in that upcoming Warner Bros, production of Cleopatra Jones. Vonetta 
McGee, who also screen tested for the role, was a little disappointed 
over being edged out, but she is being consoled by a co-starring role in 
Shaft In Africa opposite Richard Roundtree. . . . Johnny Nash just 
edged out Billy Paul for the raves when the two of them shared the 
bill at the Bitter End recently. Paul has a mellow way with a song, 
but Nash has the jump on him versatility-wise, not to mention a fan- 
tastic back-up group that does everything from Jamaican reggae to 
jazz to some good old funky rhythm and blues. They are from Africa 
via London. — M. Cordell Thompson 
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Billy Paul, 



360 Degrees Of Billy ftul 


One reviewer said," What ‘Black % 
Moses’and ‘What’s Going On’have been 
to the soul renaissance in the past two yearsi 
this LP should be in the future!’ 

“360 Degrees of Billy Paull’Featuring 

his hit singlel'Me and Mrs. Jones * ZS7 3521 

Mp|iiMpn Introducing one of the 


today-from whatever 
angle you look at it. 

On Philadelphia 
International Records 

Distributed by Columbia Records 


KZ 31793 

Also avai lable on tape 
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SOUL BROTHERS TOP 20 

Title, Artist and Label 

(D ME AND MRS. JONES Billy Paul (Philadelphia International) 

GO IF YOU DON’T KNOW ME BY NOW 

Harold Melvin and The Blue Notes (Philadelphia International) 

© PAPA WAS A ROLLING STONE The Temptations (Gordy) 

CD I’LL BE AROUND The Spinners (Atlantic) 

© I’LL BE YOUR SHELTER Luther Ingram (Koko) 

© YOU OUGHT TO BE WITH ME Al Green (Hi) 

© SUPER FLY Curtis Mayfield (Curtom) 

© I AM WOMAN Helen Reddy (Capitol) 

© STONE IN LOVE WITH YOU The Stylistics (Avco) 

(fij) SUPERSTITIOUS Stevie Wonder (Tamla) 

QD BEN Michael Jackson (Motown) 

© BABY SITTER Betty Wright (Alston) 

(0) CONVENTION 72 The Delegates (Mainstream) 

(g) LOVE AND HAPPINESS Al Green (Hi) 

(ID WE NEED ORDER The Chi-Lites (Brunswick) 

(ID GONNA BE A SHOWDOWN Range Allen Group (That’s The Truth) 

© I CAN SEE CLEARLY NOW Johnny Nash (Epic) 

(g) WHY CAN’T WE LIVE TOGETHER Timmy Thomas (Glades) 

(g) MOMMA TOLD ME NOT TO COME Wilson Pickett (Atlantic) 

© LOVE JONES The Brighter Side Of Darkness (20th Century) 




Billy Paul 


Harold Melvin and The 
Blue Notes 
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The JBs Band 


Newest Sensation! 



They’ve done it again! 
If you haven’t heard it, 
then listen. 

If you haven’t got it, 
then buy it! 


Young man with a different 
voice and style of his own. 
Breaking all over 

The Burner Lee Austin 


“BACK 

STABBERS” 

By Fred Wesley and 

the JBs Band 

* * * 

Watch for new hit song by 
JAMES BROWN and 
LYN COLLINS 

“WHAT MY BABY NEEDS NOW 
IS A LITTLE MORE LOVING” 


and speaking of something 
the fellows seem to forget 

“A REAL WOMAN” 

* * * 

Watch for new hit song by 
JAMES BROWN and 
LYN COLLINS 

“WHAT MY BABY NEEDS NOW 
IS A LITTLE MORE LOVING” 



FIGHT SICKLE CELL ANEMIA 

PEOPLE 

Distributed by 

A JAMES BROWN PRODUCTION 


a 


Doivdor 


FIGHT SICKLE CELL ANEMIA 

PEOPLE 

Distributed by 

A JAMES BROWN PRODUCTION 
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WDSDOM 


Harry Belafonte Joins Julie Andrews For One-Hour Show 



Verda Williams Ron Johnson Melba Tolliver C. De Lavallade 


Harlem-born Harry Belafonte, who has been in the business of per- 
forming for more than 20 years, shows his versatility as he joins Julie 
Andrews on The Julie Andrews Hour (Wednesday, Dec. 6, at 10 p.m., 
EST) on ABC-TV. Others scheduled to appear on television this week 
include : 

Emily Yancy, on Sanford and Son (Friday, Dec. 1, at 8 p.m., EST) 
on NBC-TV. 

Lloyd Haynes and Denise Nicholas, on Room 222 (Friday, Dec. 1, at 
9 p.m., EST) on ABC-TV. 

The Jackson Five Cartoon Series (Saturday, Dec. 2, at 8:30 a.m., 
EST) on ABC-TV. 

Don Cornelius, host of Soul Train (Saturday, Dec. 2, at 11 a.m., EST) 
on WNEW-TV. 

William Elliott, on Bridget Loves Bernie (Saturday, Dec. 2, at 8:30 
p.m., EST) on CBS-TV. 

Bill McCreary, host of Black News (Saturday, Dec. 2, at 10:30 p.m., 
EST) on WNEW-TV. 

Melba Tolliver, Gil Noble, Mai Goode, Joe Walker, and C. Gerald 
Fraser on Like It Is (Sunday, Dec. 3, at 2:30 p.m., EST) on ABC-TV. 
Ron Johnson and Verda Williams, co-hostess of Positively Black 
(Sunday, Dec. 3, at 3 p.m., EST) on NBC-TV. 

Carmen De Lavallade, on What Are You Saying? (Sunday, Dec. 3, 
at 4 p.m., EST) on WNBC-TV. 

Carmen McRae, on Soul (Wednesday, Dec. 6, at 10 p.m., EST) on 
PBS-TV. 

Dionne Warwicke, on The Flip Wilson Show (Thursday, Dec. 7, at 8 
p.m., EST) on NBC-TV. 
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Are you still giving scotch? 


SMIRNOFF* VODKA 80 & 100 PROOF. DlST FROM GRAIN STE PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (OIV OF HEUBLEIN). ® 1972. HEUBLEIN. INC HARTFORD. CONN. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 




